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ABSTRACT 

Both cognitive and affective coapoaents in interests* 
attitudes* values* and appreciations are identified as veil as 
probleas in selecting objectives for the affective doaain. The 
suggestions offered on hov to best assess feelings drav on a variety 
of aeasureaent techniques. The possibilities and probless involved in 
assessing student achieveaent of Objectives in the affective doaain 
are illustrated. The probleas lie not only in the difficulty of 
appraising eaotional responses that are often covert bat also in 
selecting and defiaing objectives that are proper goals for the 
public schools. This aeans affective behavior that is of constructive 
value to the individual* that can be developed through school 
experience* that is not sectarian or politically partisan and is not 
an unwarranted invasion of privacy. Vhen objectives aaeting these 
conditions are identified and defined* it is possible to assess* at 
least crudely* the student *s achieveaent of these behavior patterns* 
fAuthor/RC) 
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ABOUT THIS REPORT 

In recent years there has been a growing a\A»re- 
ness of the need for schools to include the affective 
domain in the development of objectives for learn- 
ii^. Anyor^ who has tried to develop mea»jrement 
instruments which determine tlw attainment of 
..hose objectives is well aware of the inherent fnis- 
trations involved. In this article, Ralph Tyser, one 
of the country's leading educators, identifies both 
cognitive and affective components in Interests, at- 
titudes, values and appreciations as well as problems 
in selecting objectives in the affective domain. The 
suggestions*which Dr. Tyler offers on how best to 
assess feelings draw on a variety of measurement 
techniques. 

The author is an internationally known educa- 
tional consultant and Director Emeritus of the Cen- 
ter for Advanced Study In the Behavioral Sci^K^, 
having been its first director from 1953-67. He con- 
suits for a variety of educational organizations and 
projects, including Science Research Acetates and 
the International institute for Educational Planning. 

Throu^ the years. Dr. Tyler has directed many 
professional educational organizations. Currently, 
he is President of the Systems Development Foun- 
dation, Director of the National Society for the 
Study of Education and Chairman of the American 
College Testing Program Board of Trustees, the Na- 
tional Commission for Cooperative Education, and 
the National Commission on Resources for Youth. 
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Ralph W.Tyler 

Currently the subject of affective learning fre 
quently comes up in discussions among educators. 
In this connection, references are being made to the 
r»rrowness of »hool programs that concentrate on 
cognitive objectives and give little or no attention 
to those in the affective domain. Evaluation projects 
are also criticized for tt^ir failure to appraise the 
impact of a course or program in terms of the affec- 
tive development of students. This contemporary 
interest in evaluating affective learning furnishes an 
opportunity to a>nstder what is meant by affective 
learning, what objectives in the affective domain are 
important in the scfiool curriculum and how the 
achievement of these objectives may be assessed. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR? 

The analysis of human behavior into three chief 
categories, a>gnitive, affective and pHtychomotor, is 
a construct employed to differentiate certain as- 
pects of human reactions roughly similar to the age- 
oki distinctions betweei thinkir^, feeling, and act- 
ing. Few, if any, human reactions fall completely in 
one of the^ eateries. In fact, most behavioral 
events »x:e$sible to (xiruscloiMi'^s involve all three 
aspects. Even in sleep, dreams in which we can re- 
call thinking and feeling will commonly register 
some muscular activity on Knsitiw instruments. 
However, many human activities are classified in 
terms of one or another of tl^se categories because 
this aspect stands out sharply or is of special con- 
cern. For example, living a mathematical problem 
is commonly viewed as a cognitive activity even 
though it often involves writing numbers and is 
accompanied by some feeling tone. As another ex- 
ample, appreciating a poem is usually classified sa 
an affective activity even thou(^ reading is usually 
viev^ asco^itiveand oral speech ^ psychomotor. 
Typing a letter is often plaoed in the psychomotor 
domain althou^ it is clear that coalition is in- 
volved in much typing and a feeling tone usually ac- 
companies the physical activity. It is important that 
the affective don»in be understood to be a con- 
struct, not a real thing and that the labeling of 
certain reactions as affective behavior is to point 
out aspects of these reactions which have signifi- 
cant emotional or feeling components. 



WHY IS AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR tfMPORTAMT 
IN EDUCATION? 

Human feelings afe importMt both as means and ends in 
ediK:atton. There is a long history of educational dismission 
of pupil interests - an important fxtor in the voluntary 
involvement of students in school learning. One of the 
classical essays on this sut^ect is John Oevvey's /ntermsnd 
S^ffart in £(kiCMian, written at the turn of the century* 
Learning is relatively inefficient, if effective at all, when it 
is stimulated by coercion rather than by the genuine interest 
of the learners* Interest is commonly def ned either as 'lik- 
ing something'' or as "voluntarily attending to it or eng^ng 
in it'' In the first definition, interest is a w ly of feeling itfKMit 
something and is , ipso facto, affective behavior. In the 
second definition, voluntary attention or direction of effort 
can be conceived a^ including cognitive aspects, too, but 
voluntary choice commonly involves some feeling about the 
attractiveness of the choice and, hence, most taxonomies 
place interests in the affective domain. 

Other kinds of affective behavior are recoyii^ed as im- 
portant means of education. For example, children give more 
attention to school work and direct tiieir efforts more con- 
tinuously when they feel that they ^ respected by the 
teacher and by other children* When they feet reiected, their 
attLition and efforts are more scattered* Even the child's 
feei ng about his own worth and competence is believed to 
be a significant factor in learning. 

But affective behavior is not only important as means to 
education but also as ends. For exmnple, interest in school 
work not only furnishes positive motivation for school learn- 
ing, but in addition most sdiools attempt to help children 
develop interests in many areas of school learning. Anrang 
the most common educational ot^ectives involving the pu* 
pit's development of interests are these; interest in reading, 
in music, in physical activities, in understanding natural 
phenomena, in working with other diildren. 

Attitudes are also found in most lists of educational ob- 
iectives. But this classification is somewhat ambiguous be- 
cause an attitude as usually defined involves two ma|or 
aspects, cognitive and affective* An objective attitude toward 
current social problems, for example, involves both the way 
one views social problems cognitively mni the way one feels 
about them* In a OMirse wtiere the chief purpose is to help 
students understand ttie factors invohml in cert^rin soci^ 
problems and the foreseeabte consequences of proposed so- 
lutions, the (xlmary emphMS is co^iitive. In a course wtiere 
the chief purpose is tc help students ent^ sympadieticaity 
into the livi» of those who are deeply affected by the social 
problems, the primary emphasis is affective. And there are 
courses where both outcomes are sought* In deciding 
whether to heat a certain attitucte is cognitive behavior, 
affective betwior or both, the partioilar emphasis given by 
the school will be (tetermining. 

The term ''values" is frequentiy used in discuttions of 
important but commonly unmeasured educational achieve- 
ments. This, also, when defined ^^pears to have two empha- 
ses, one cognitive and the other affective. What one values, 
for example, |azz music, dose fronds, reputation for integ- 
rity, is in some way associated with cNie's cognitive map of 
reality, but how one feels about these things involves affec 
tive Ixrhavior. Again, the decision whether to treat an objec- 
tive in which students are to be helped to ctevetop a particu- 
lar pattern of values » cognitive behavior, affective or both 
will be determined by the particular^emph^^is {pven in the 
2^ school. 
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Aiic^her term that involves ambiguities in classification 
is "appreciation." In the fields of literature, art. and music 
this term is commonly found in staten^ts of irtiiectives. In 
some Murses the term is defined as 'Icnowing or recognizing 
the worth of certain works of art, music or literature." 
Knowing or being ^e to recognize worth would seem to 
be ^:^cK>r:ate for the cognitive domain. On the other hand, 
in some cour^, appreciation is defined in a way to ^nducte 
''rei^xxiding emotioniMly to aesthetic cha»^act£ristics in cer- 
tain works of an, music, or literature*" When rtie entasis 
in a course includes an effort to help stiK^ts respond with 
feeling to aesttietic characteristics in a work of ^t, it wouM 
appear to involve affective behavior* A(pin the emphasis 
fl^en by the schod to the term appreciation woukl deter- 
mine whether the echicational ot:^ective ^houM be classified 
as cognitive, affective or both* 

Psychometrists scnnetimes overlook the fact that educa- 
tional objectives are patterns of behavior that a school or 
college selects as goals for student learning, that is, the 
schod or college considers the^ patterns of behavior so 
import^t for their students to acquire that the teachers are 
expected to direct their effCNts to help the students leam 
them* The selection of objectives is usually made prior to 
their dassiftcation for purposes of asse^menL Hence, what 
the schod or college me«it by the objective is the basis for 
its definition, not a rigorous or neat definition derived from 
a spven psychological theory. For this re»on, in assessing 
educational achievement, the definitions of interests, atti- 
tudes, values and appreciations ami be worked out with 
those responsible for the planning and execution of the 
curriculum. 

PROBLEMS IN SELECTING OBJECTIVES 
IN THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Since mxh educational objective identified in a curricu- 
lum serves as a goal toward which teaching and teaming are 
directed, it ^ould be a pattern of behavior that is impo^' "it 
for the student to leam m%d one that can be learned ur.<.'er 
the conditions th^ school provkfes. It shoukt not be frivolous 
nor incapable of attainment. Furthermore, since the time 
mid resources of the school are limited, not ril of the desir- 
able t»ehavior patterns can oe taught in school. Those select- 
ed as educational ob^tives should be more valuable to the 
stiMimit and/or society than those which could not be select- 
ed betma^ of the limitations in time and resources. 

These criteria apply to all educational objectives, not just 
to those deified in ttie affective dmnain. However, there 
is a much longer history of experience in selecting cognitive 
objectives mid psychomotor ones than in identifying affec^ 
tive goals. In the past, affective learning in tiie schools was 
not systematicdiy planned or even consklered. To a lm*ge 
extent, two prevalent beliefs operated to inhibit analyse of 
the leami:tg of affective behavior* One was the view that ttie 
devesopmont of appropriate feelings was the task ct home 
ami church, not the school. The ottier vm the belief that ap^ 
pro^M^iate fe^ings developed autontatically from knowledge 
and experience mth cmitent, and did not require any special 
pedagogical iittent»on. Tocfey eduortors recognize that at- 
thou^ the home mid other ncm school institutions still have 
important roles to play in affective learning, there are ol^ec^ 
tiw» in titt affective domain that are approf^ate to the Bd- 
ucational functions of the school and college. They ateo 
recognize that these ot^ectives are not automatically attmn- 
ed when <tudmts develop relevant knowledge mid have ex- 
perience with phenomena and their derivative content* So, 
today, the objectives commonly listed by schocrfs aiid colleges 
indiMte seme that can dearly be classified in the affective 
domain. 



In ctevetopmg $uch lists of affecttM ^ais. it is often 
difficult to keep essential criterta in mind. The eviriuation 
speaaltst cieeds contimially to remind him^if that dthough 
there are many kinds of affective behavior that humm t^eings 
carry on. only tftose tiehavior patterns that students are ex- 
pected to deveic^ through schooling are ^propriate to 
assess as educational achievement. This is not only a real 
restriction but a cx>rsfderable one. A fenir examples may 
serve to illustrate this. 

A psychologist may t>e interested in asc^aining the ex* 
tent to which different classes of students fed proud of the 
specific racial or ethnic group to vvhich th^ beiong, but 
this particular affective behavior is not generally accepted 
by the school or college as one of its m^jor otijectives. A 
political sdentist may msh to know whether students be* 
come more liberal rather than conservative in their politick 
views and actions as they complete coursn in the social 
sciences, txit the development of particular political affilia- 
tions IS not accepted as a sctiool objective. Another investi* 
gator may wish to find out the extent to which different 
groups of young people respond emotionally to porr>ograph- 
ic mate. laL but such a study is not an appraisal of education- 
al achievement since schools are not seeking to develop in 
ttietr students certain patterns of emotional respond to 
materials of this sort. 

Even the envelopment of interest in scftooi sut^ects may 
not be w apf^OfN^iate educational objective untesi the def- 
inition of these patterns of affective behavior differentiate 
them from interests that appe^^ to be w^ped by teaching 
efforts that, in ef tect, lure most, if not all, students into one 
or two fields. Schools and colleges ate more likely to select 
as an objective the helping of stuients to find meaning and 
satisfactions in all major fields of s^Jdy so that their cfioices 
of further work can be made without being too mud) in- 
fluenced by distortions of the attractiveness of a particular 
field. 

There are two main principles that should be carefully 
considered in reviewing proposed objectives in the affective 
domain. One is the political principle that the function of 
the school in s» democratic society is to help tf)e student 
gain the means for increasing independence in judgments 
and action, and not to indoctrinate particular political or 
sectarian views. The other is the ethical principle that each 
individual has a right to privacy not to be invaded l)y the 
school. 

Histortcally, as mankind has moved from a folk society 
in which most of the behavior of ttie individual was closely 
prescribed by ttie culture to one in which a greater variety 
of individual behavior was accepted^ tfie indoctrination of 
chiMren and yourh by the sanctioned authorities w» in- 
aeasingiy circumscribed, until today the state through its 
schools is enjoined from teaching sectyian reii{^ous beltefs 
and partisan politics. Along with this has developed a grow- 
ing body of doctrine regarding the civil liberties of the in- 
dividual. This has included an increasing area of behavior 
that is considered the "privacy of the individual/' It is noi^ 
QUite widely accepted that neither the school nor ottier in- 
stitutions of the society have the right to invade this (Kivacy 
by requiring the individual to conform in his behavior to 
some arbitrary group norm. Hence, today, the school can 
expect parents, taxpayers or other lay citizens to question 
educational objectives that appear to involve invasion of 
privacy as well as to seek injunctions against tfie school's 
teaching sectarian religion or partisan politics. T)^ school 
must be prepared to justify every major objective in terms 
^ M values widely accepted tiy the lay public or expressly 
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Stated in the Constitution and statutes. This is particularly 
in^iortant for ok^tives in tfie affsctive domain because 
ttieir valu !S ate not wkleiy recognized and ttiere is not tfie 
k>ng tradition to sanction them as there is with the 3 R's. 

The tasks of identifying mnd defining objectives tftat 
would be appro^ by lay citizens was undertaken by the 
Natk>n^ Assessment Project. The most difficult probtems 
were encountered in tfie field of dtizem^ip where affective 
behavi<K patterns as well as cognitive and psychomotor ones 
wera proposed by tfM par^s of scholars and school people* 
The kitentification of attitudes and values ttiat are not polit- 
ically partisan and do not invade privacy reqirired a good 
deal of study, discussion, review and revision. Objectives 
based on the belief in the dignity and worth of the individual 
without regard to race, religion, income or ethnic back- 
ground survived becaitfe the Constitution establishes this i» 
a ba»c value of our country. One mrin category of c^sjec* 
fives that were approved reads: 3 



I. SKcMM coiKern tor the UMlMMtno and digmtv 

B. ConiKlet the canMQMiiM for otheti of 
their OMrr actions. 

C. Oiiard Mfetv and health of others. 

D. Offer help lo others m need. 

E. Suiiport equal opportunitv in edtMUrtion, 
housing, emplovment and memmmtL 

F. Are loyal to country, to friefwis. and to 
other groups whose values ttiey chare. 

G. Are ethical and dependaIHe m urotk, school^ 
and social situattons. 

A second mam category was headed: 

II. Support iust laMv and the rights of ^ individuals, 
it ind tided among its sub- heads: 

C. Defend rights and liiertMS of all kinds of 

ptople. 

However, beliafs in particular pcrfitical ideals, beliefs or 
txMicies whetner they are labeled liberal or conservative 
iMre not accepted as premier sdiod objeettves by the lay 
panels. Furthermore, a justice of a state supreme court who 
was a memt^er of one of the lay panels questioned the 
legality for a pub!tc school to espouse any ob|ective that 
could not clearly be related to overt acts on the ground that 
how an individual feels and wttat one believes are not proper 
concerns of the state and its schools untess the goal can be 
dearly shown to be in^par^ly linked to socially acceinable 
or unacceptable overt behavior. This freedom of the individ- 
ual to mMce his own choices, to develop his own belief sys- 
tem and to experience and express his own feelir^ whedier 
or not they are shared by the majority of tfie society is thus 
seen as constrained only by their dear, dynamic connection 
to illegai acts or by demonstrated negative effects upon the 
individual himself. This is an important caveat in selecting 
objectives in the affective domain. 

ASSESSING INTERESTS 

The term interest is commonly defined in lists of ot^ee- 
tives as "liking an object or activity/' or as "ctioosing an 
cbject of activity when the individuat has tinte and opfM>r- 
tunity for voluntary selection of the ot^ect to 9(Midh he at- 
tends or the activity in which he engages." A review of many 
courses of study shows that interests in activities are much 
more common in lists of objectives than interests in ot^ects. 
Thus, one will find very frequently statement of objecti^/es 
like the following: developing interests in reading, developing 
interests in listening to music, developing ht;erests in conduc- 
ting inquiries, developing interests in solving mathematical 
problems rattier than develc^ing interests in books, in pii^ios, 
in natural phenomena^ in problems* Schools are seeking to 
help their students develop a liking for these kinds of ^ivi- 
ties, and/or developing practices of choosing to carry on 
these activities when they have opportunity to do so. 

A school objective in the area of interests can be justified 
wtien the activity involved can contribute to ttie individuars 
c*evelopment, social competence, or life satisfaction. Thus, 
0 iveloping interests in learning in all major fields of know- 
lisdge is appropriate for the school because this dnHce of the 
tfse of the individual's free time helps him to build a more 
comprehensive and accurate picture of the work!, which is an 
important piMrt of human develofNnent. On tt^ other hand. 



to develop a preoccui tation with leamii^ in one or two f iekh 
may contribute to his social effectiveness as a specialist in 
this jmd it may add to l*is life satisfaction, but to the degree 
that it limits his lear^itig in otiter fields it may be an undesir- 
able kind of interet tii develcw* Hence, most curriculum 
leaders recommend that the school seek both to broaden and 
deepen the individutf student's interests, broaden in the sense 
of chcKising to devote some of his free time to learning 
thif^ of impc^tance in the v^ous f iekls of knowledge, and 
deepen in ttiesenseof choosing to spend part of his free time 
pursuing one or more special interests as far as he can do so. 

In addition to omsidering breadth and depth in assessing 
interests, another frequently mentiorad characteristk^ is the 
quality or maturity of the activities in which the student 
develops interests. For example, most teachers of literature 
seek to help students develop interests in books that they 
believe to be of high quality or ^>fXopriate for the mature 
reader. When our literary culture vm relatively stable, certain 
authors or books were viewed as exemplars of the best. They 
were die classics of the time. In this period, *f»e quality of 
the student's interests in literature couM be appraised by the 
proportion of his voluntary reading that was classified as 
"reading the classics/' 

As the literM^ culture became more dynamic, old stan- 
dards were qimtioned and teachers could no longer justify a 
pM^tfCular list of books or authors as comprehending all those 
of h^ quality. In fact, to many teachers, the notion of a 
^ngie scale of quality seemed inappropriate and they shifted 
to the conci»ot of maturity of the books in contrast to im- 
maturity or to complexity of the kleas in contrast to simplic- 
ity. In such c r^, the cri>jective was to help students develop 
liking for . a make choices of books that were relatively 
mature or ccr jiitK and the measure became the proportion 
of the studer ' oluntary reading that couki be classified as 
"mature" or .jmplex." The judgment of the degtee of 
maturity or complexity of authors widely read by high 
school mri allege students was made in the Eight Year 
Study - 1933 41 - by a panel ccNnposed of literary critics 
and teachers. Time jiMigfnenu placed eacii author in one of 
^x categories from most immature to mm mature. The 
placement was then validated by the analysis of a year's 
reading record for each of 3000 students evenly distributed 
in age fron* 13-18 years inclusive. The mean age of students 
wtto read tne work <w works of an author was used as the 
empirical index of maturity. When these Mipirical indices 
were correlated with the placefnents made by the panel the 
resulting coefficient of -91 indicated a striking degree of 
agreemenL 

In the Ei{^t Year Study, the breadth and depth of read- 
ing interests were indicated by classifying books and period- 
icals into sut^t d^ttses for nonfiction and types for fk> 
tion, and then using the number of sut^ts and types which 
the student's reading for die year included as the measure of 
breadth and the number of books read in the two subjects 
and types where his greatest amount of reading was done as 
the measure of depth* In this way, the Eight Year Study 
furnished three measures of reading interests for each stu- 
ctent - bi\'adth, depth and maturity. Obviously, this is only 
one examf. e of an assessment program for reading interests, 
but it serves to indicate the poi&iNlity of woricing out assess- 
ment measures from a relatively dear definition of the ob- 
jectives sought by the schools. 

Althoui^ fm>st sdiools seek to arouse and develop inter- 
ests in the activities involved in learning and using school 
sub^ts, they wouM not accept the view ttiat these interest 
should be so central as to exdude activities of impcHiance 



that are not central to «chooi work, uidi as those invcMved 
in r^reation. in home and community life. »id m purely per- 
sonal enjoyment that iU% not usually <iepend on school learn 
ing for thetr effective performance. For this reason, another 
a>pect of assessing intet ests is to ascertain the extent of bal 
ance among interests in school related activities a«td other 
opportunities students have in using their fiee time. 

Vivian Weadon's investigations carried on at the Ohio 
State University in the 30's demonsirated that an anchor 
list of a dozen activities fof a given age group could be 
selected that hari meaning to the stuctents and furnished a 
st^le frame of reference for their interest against which 
mterests in other activities could be api^aised. This stable 
Irst for tB year-olds included as the most interesting at that 
time - going to the movies and least interesting - going to 
the dentist. Using the twelve activities in this list and six to 
twelve school related activities, the total could be pranged 
in triads as in the Kiwier Preference Record, so that the in- 
dividual student could indicate for each triad the activity he 
I ked best arwl the one he liked least. In this way, a scale is 
formed in which the student's liking for each school-related 
activity IS placeil in thif frame of the stable fist of non-scttool 
activities. This fuinishes a l^is for measuring the balance of 
interests expressed by the student. 

The foregoing discussion relates primarily to the defini* 
t*on of an interest objective and the derivation of indi^ 
appropriate to the definition. 1here is another major aspect 
of the assessment process, namely, ccrilecting valid and re- 
liable data. For data about the activities in which ttie student 
voluntarily engages, observational methods are possible when 
the purpose is to assess the interests of a group, but obser- 
vational methods are generally impractical as a means of 
obtaining reliable data regarding the individual's chiMce of 
activities because the largest <iegment of tfte free time of 
most students is in situations removed horn the school. 
Henct^, a self-report procedure is more commonly used. 
This may be in tl>e form of a continuing record as was 
done with reading in the Eight Year Study, or a question- 
naire or interview procedure in which the student is asked 
to state what he did in a certain period of time, or ottier 
similar questions. 

For data about the activities that stuilents like or dislike, 
self reports are likely to be more valid than inferern^ drawn 
by an observer or reports of parents or teacfiers. Effective 
rapport is more likely obtained when an interview method 
or a small group discussion is used, but the interest CKiestion 
naire if t^en seriously by the student is a more efficient way 
of eliciting this information. It is, of course, important to 
make dear artd to establish credibility for the statement that 
ttte information obtained from self reports has nothing to do 
with m^s or grades and will r^ot he used t(H such purposes. 

ASSESSING ATTITUDES 

As ment toned earlier, although the term attitudes 90oear% 
in most hst^ of educational ot)|ectives, the classification of 
the particular attitudes listec. is often ambi^ous. In some 
cases, the emphasis seems to be placed on cognitive rather 
than affective aspects. When the ob^tive implies that the 
purpose IS to help the student perceive certain phenomena 
in a particular context, the emphasis is clearly co^itive. 
When the objective is conc<;rned with helping the student 
restructure hi^ system of br (iefs, whether this be in science, 
tn social studies, m hf- ^attre, in music or in other arts, the 
emphasK is ott devefopirig a more comprehensive conception 
^of reality, which is also co^^itive. 
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However, wtien the definition implies ttie development 
of feelingi or the control of feelings in certain situations, 
the emphasis is on ttie affective domain. In most of the 
sdtool subjects teachers seek to help students ''open their 
minds and hearts" to more varied considerations and to a 
wider range of etcperiena than ttiey have cwsictered or en* 
countered in ttieir past. Humw beings often deselop an 
eftiotiimal attachment to their belief systems, their habits, 
ttieii patterns of attention and aetivrty that doses off new 
petceptiorH, new rdeas, new activities, new sti^d^ds and 
new goals. The development of greater openness in these 
respects is a {estimate objective of a puNk: sdiool or college 
and is commonly stated as "developing m\ objective attitude" 
toward the particular matters with which the course dfals. 

In sdeffH^e, the development of objective attitudes to* 
ward alternative possible explanations of natural phenomena 
is accepted as a desiriMe m^i proper educational goal. This 
is seen by laymen as essential to scientifk: inquiry arnl valu- 
able to those who would utilize the products of science. 
Similarly, in the social studies, the development of objective 
attitudes toward alternative possible explanations of social 
phenomena and toward alternative policies for deling with 
social problems is quite generally accepted by lay panels as 
essential to social progress and to supporting intelligent ef- 
forts to solve or alleviate social problems. For exampte, 
among the citizenship objectives approved for the National 
Assessment by lay panels were: V. Understand Important 
World, National and Locirf DvicProblenH, and VI. Approach 
Civic Decisions Rationally, which included among its sub- 
heads: A. Seek relevant information and alternative view- 
pcMnts on ctvidy iinportmi decisiws. B. Evaluate ctvtc 
comnnmications arni actions carefully as a basis for forming 
and changing ttieir own views. 

Among the ot^thres in literature, music and the other 
arts there are those that refer to ''Willingness to read new 
types of literature,'' 'listens to new musical works," " exam- 
ines new forms,*' ''feels free from attachment to the 
familiar works and is able to explore new ones." Lay panels 
generally accept » appropriate goaK developing desires to 
explore the meaning and the aesthetic characteristics of 
works of art that are new to the student, whereas develofiing 
a pref er^Hre for a p^icular type of literature or for a certain 
specific style or ^ool of art ts sometimes viewed as an un* 
warrant^ invasion of privacy on the ground that this would 
indoctri late ttie student with the particular tattes or biases 
of ttie t^acfier. 

In all of these fielos, the objective attitudes that the 
school seeks to Mp the student develop have an important 
cognitive component, that is, the recognition of the worth 
of objectivity in buildir^ scientific knowlec^, in dealkig 
with socid problems and in judgir^ ttie quality of works of 
literature and ttie other arts, but, in addition, there is a sig- 
nifkrant emotional elemmt involved in freeir^ the s ^ dent 
from the cozy, comfortable feelir^ of ttie famili^ to permit 
genuine explm^ation c' the new* 

This affective portion of m% ot^ective attitude is not 
assessed simply by f indii^ out whether the student believes 
in being crfijective but by ascert^ning the feeling he has 
about exploring new things or ideas that are relevant to 
the 'Hiucationai pro-am. A valid assessment shouM seek to 
identify his present relevant beliefs and then to find out 
what ronsideration he has given to alternative beliefs, and 
iMiat effort he is making to gain other views and to 
other alternatives. These are indications of ttie extent of his 
control over his biBSe% mnd prejudices^ 5 



The c»riginal attitucte scalet devited by L. t. Thurstone 
and his students sought to medsute th^ position of the 
indtviduirs views on such issues as attitucie toward God, 
attitude toward war and attitucte toward Communism. The 
measures were derived from the trKlividual's endorsement 
of a sanpting of statements of beliefs on such issues repre^ 
senttng various positions^ from believing in God to denyii^ 
thr ekistentt of God, from favoring w^ to being against 
w^, from sufH>orting the ideas of Communism to opposing 
them. These scales have been used extensively for psycho- 
lo^^ studies but most of them ^re not ^ipropriate as 
measures of the attainment of school ot^tives in the 
affective domain because they focus primarily cm what the 
individual believes, whidi is largely cognitive rather than 
how he feels. Furthermore, most of the scales derf with 
issues in connection with which the school's accepted func* 
tion is to help the student explore these issuer thoughtfully 
in an effort to reach his own conclusions rather than to lead 
tiim to ad<^t a particular position* When the issues sampled 
by an attitude scale are dearly part of the Constitution or 
other basic tenets of the American tradition, such as, belief in 
the in^ienable rights of every human being, belief in due pro- 
oess and the like, the scale is relevant to accepted school 
objectives, and may be a helpful device for appraising cogni- 
tive aspects of attitude obiectives. 

Some devices for measuring attitudes ask the indivickial 
to indicate the extent of his support for a stated portion in 
such terms as "Favor it/' "Feel strongly about it" "Fed very 
strongly about it/' If the statements on which the individual 
is asked to respond are appropriate for ^e educational goats 
of objectivity, openness, freedom from uncritical attach* 
ments to traditional positions, desire to explore new ideas, 
scales of this sort have some face validity. However, pupils 
often believe that anything that they express to ti^ ^hool 
staff may be used in setting their grades or marks, so that 
some checks need to be made of the honesty of response to 
questionnaires of this sort. Some teachers .tnd other school 
personnel have cteveioped excellent rapport I'^ith their stu- 
dents so that their responses are usually sincere. The assur- 
ance that the individual's replies will be kept «fionymou$ 
and will have nothing to do with his grades will dso help* 
Unharried. friendly interviews and ^oup ctiscusstcMis are u$c* 
ful devices for checking questionnaire responses* For this 
reason, their greater expense in time and the greater care 
required to design the interview schedules and discussion 
guides can be justified. 

ASSESSING VALUFS 

When the development of values is listed as an eckication- 
al objective, it is usually based on an argument that runs 
sonwwhat as follows. M^y of our interests, choices, prefer- 
ences and commitments grow out of the a>nnection that % 
perceived or believed to exist between the objects of int-Ti 
est, choice, preference and commitment and something else 
that we value deeply* Fof example, we may choose spinach 
at a meal not because we like spinach but because we v^ue 
good health and believe that eating spinach is a contribution 
to good health* In this illustration the value that we cherish 
is good health. As another example, we may give a ctonatic*) 
to the Community Chest not because we like the Community 
Chest but because we value the idea of dwitable giving, arn* 
we perceive the Ccmimunity Chest as an avenue for chari- 
table giving. The value that we cherish in this exam^Me i^ 
charitable giving. As a third example, we may purchase rel- 
tively expensive orchestral recordings not because these rt 
Q cordings are the "in thii^" today but because we beiie^ 
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them to be excellent samples of aesthetic qualities, and we 
(^atly cherish aesthetic values. 

The argument then proceeds: Since ham^^ beinp learn 
to value certain objects, activities, and ideas so that these 
become important directors of their interests, attitudes and 
satisfactions, tt^ scho(M shouM help the student discover and 
reinforce values that might be meaningful and significant to 
him in obtaining personirf hi^ness and making constructive 
contiibutions to soctety. From this premise. varicMis more 
particular ot^ecti^ can be justified* 

Kk»wever, sdKK»i objectives in this field need to be c^e- 
hilly stated and defined so itt to av<»0 unconstitutional 
teaching and unwmanted invasion of the student's privacy* 
The development of vakies that sre c»mnH>nly viewed as 
sectarian in religion or ptisan in pcMittcs clearly shouM not 
tie the function of the public «:hooi. But there are social and 
aesthetic values as well as tliose related to good health that 
are generally accepted by the publkt. For e> i^nn^la. in ttie 
area of citizenship lay panels ^iproved for the National As- 
sessment the following, among others: 

I. Show Cortcem for the WMI^Being aixi Dtgnity of Olt^ 

F. Are loyal to country, to friends ami to ottier 
groi^ wfkise wrtues they share. 

Q. Are ethical end depemSM>le m work, school, 
and CDCiel sttuetioiiSb 

IV. ftyti dp a te in Democratic Civic Intpravsmeni 

A. Believa that each person's ctvic behavtor is 
in^iortant. and convay this belief to ottiers. 

VII. fielp and Respect Thek Own Famaies 

B. Instill civic v^ues and skilh in other family 
membafS- 

AlthcHigh the wording of these statements does not 
directly mention values except in I. F and VII. B. it seems 
reai^ able to interpret ^1 of ttie above as involving the de- 
ve?opment of values. "Concern for the well being and dig* 
nity of others" is roughly equivalent to "values and seeks to 
enhance the well-being and dignity of otners." "Loyal to 
ooutilry. to friends mid to other groups whme values tfiey 
share" is rou^ly equivalent to "values and seeks to en* 
hanoe the well4Ming of oxintry. friends «id others." "Be- 
iiew that each parser's civic behavior is important, and con- 
vey this tMlief to others" implies that the student "values 
and seeks to enhance constructive civic behavior M his part 
and on the part of others*" "ltel,i and respect their own fam- 
ilies" impites "values and seeks to enhance the well-being of 
his own f^iSy." while "Instill civic values and skills in odier 
family members" suggests "values constructive civic activit- 
ies and their skillful perfcN'r^nce and se^iks to help other 
family members to acquire these values arnf develop civic 
skills." 

In art. literature and music, lists of otijectives often in- 
clude the cteveiopment of aesthetic vatt^. Such statements 
as the following appear. Learns to value works of art which 
exemfriify such aesthnic cyiaiities as bdance. variety of tex- 
ture, effective use of color, and ttte like. Values literary works 
ttiat meet ^moin aesthetic criteria such as unity, complex- 
ity, illusion of reality. Seeks mus^ that satisfies aesthetic 
standmis and is not trite. Amcmg the music objectim ^ 
proved for the National AsseMmnt by lay panels w^ VL 
Make Judgments abCHit Music and Value the Personal Worth 
of Music. 

Curriculum guides in the field of health education men* 
tion such goals as Plac^ hi^ priority on maintaining per* 
sonai fmaith. Values good health more than having a good 



tmtB. S«eks to contribute to the health of the coi.tmunity 
in genet jrt as as his own. The Nation^ Assessment h» 
not up to this time VK^fked on the field of health ediM^ation 
so that no evidence is avail^ile from this source regvding 
the approval of health otnectives by lay panels. Hovvever, 
ttie strong endorsement of public health programs by ctti2en 
groups indicates the h^ value placed on health by ttie lay 
public and suggests that objectives like the foregoing would 
ht! acceptable goals for public schools. 

T^f* ffnftnition ct J value as an obfect, activity or idea 
that is cherished by an individual which derives its educa- 
tional signif ic^mre from its role in directing his interests, at- 
titudes and satisfactions implies that an astessn^t dioukf 
furnish opportunity for the student to mske i^oices that cw 
be perceived » connected to pafticular values. It is not 
enou^ to ask him wtiettier he values certain things since he 
may interpret this solely in abstract terms and not see ttie 
connection with teal choices that he umfronts. It is not 
enough merely to find out about the dniices he makes since 
the values that guide his choices ntay t>e quite different from 
those that we would oerceive. Henoe, the testing situatinn 
appears to require opportunities for choices and for the stu- 
dent to state why he made these choices. This two stage test 
exercise was the type used in the Ei^t Year Study and in 
the Co<H)erative Study in General Education to cAtain infor- 
mation about the values stuctents considered in making the 
kinds of choices they commonly have to make. 

The construction of testing devices of this sort requires 
the identification of thoie values that me an>ong the tool's 
ob|ecttves. Then, a collection needs to be made of a sample 
of the choices sti<dents are commonly confronting that are 
relevant to the«e values. For example, in selecting foods 
health is a relevant value. In purchasing records or selecting 
radio programs aesttietic values are relevant. In choosing 
friends or giving assistance to someone, social values are in- 
volved. Whether the teit is to be paper and pencil, an inter- 
view, or a group discussion, each cfKiice situation needs to 
be presented in words, pictures or dr^n^tic skits so as to be 
understood by the students being assessed. Each student is 
asked about the choices he would make and why. The inter- 
view and group discussion afford an opportunity for the 
evaluator to ask fui^er questions after the student Indicates 
tn each exercise his own dtoice m)d the reason for it. These 
additional questions cm help to clarify the value that he 
considered most important «id also help to find out wtietfier 
be perceived any connection with some Other relevmit values. 
This permits an appraisal of the student's dominant values 
that are appropriate to the objective and also the degree to 
which he perceives relevant value connections in the choices 
he nakes. 

This testing devia ctoes not separate the ra^itive aspect 
of value development from ttie affective compof^t. It may 
be that for some students their choices are mattars of cool, 
detached selection involving little or no feeling tone. It is 
oinceivable that their choice criteria are not matters of deep 
emotional omimitment. But. if ttie sdiool defines cherish- 
ing a value as an objective in ttie affective domain^ it imi^ies 
hat tt^ verb dierish is otm^ involving feeling. How can the 
# iMtor obtain evider^ reading the stuctenfs feelings 
itb%«^'t particular values? 

('^rtiaps the most direct evideru^ is otKarined in group 
discissions CK informal interviews in which the choices are 
examined in various ways and different alternatives are pro* 
posed. The feeling of the individual can be inferred from 
hif voice, the content of his comments and the persistence 
nf the same choice in spite of questions regarding other 



attertiatives. With good rapport, the student's report of how 
stroof^y he feels about ttie cfioice is likely to be smcere. 
But it is r^t easy to disent^^ the cognitive from tlie af- 
fective factors in ttve operation of huinan values. !%rfia|», 
this IS m% area of stiKlent adiievemem where the distinction 
between tne two dotnainfi is not of pdnY^ importance. 

ASSESSING AFPREa ATtON 

The u^ of the term appreciation in lists of educational 
otH^ttves occurs most f rec|uently in ttie fieMs of lit^ature. 
art and n^isic. Wfien ttw term mjpears in science, social 
studies or mattmmatics its mewing seen« to be t«i|eiy aigni* 
tive. Forexmpie, ''Appreciates the conuitiutions of science 
to modem techrnilogy .'^ is largely equivalent to "knows \Mys 
in which science cuntr^ies to the development of modem 
technology.'* On ttie cKtier hand, in literature, art mrd music, 
ttie term appears to include affective behavior as well as ttie 
cognitt«^e. In literature, for example, ^^sreciating is quite 
commonly used to indude ''judging ttie worth of a literary 
wmk" and also "responding emotkKsally to the work/* When 
ttie latter meaning is emptiasi/ed, ttie objective can tie das* 
sified in ttie affective domain. 

Ttie Cotmnittee on ttie Evaluation of Reading in ttie 
Eight Year Study selected ttie following seven kinds of re- 
actions to reading as of consider^e importMM to English 
tMdiers.f 

1. SatisfaetMMt in the ttikie appracaated. 

Apfireciation mafMlesis rtsetl in a feetme en the 
PMI of ttie indivicftial kean satisfacttoci in and 
enttHiiiaini for the tti^ appraciMad. The pm- 
son who appreciates a given piece of literature 
finds in it «i immediate, pentstent, and easilv- 
miii'Miablu enioymettt of extraordifiarv intensity. 

2* Desire for more of ttie dung apprecMed. 

Appreo^ion manifests itself in an actwe desire 
on ttie part Of ttie indnndual for mere of ttie 
ttwna appreciated. Ttie person «elio apprvciMes 
a eiwen rM«ce ol liter atme is desitooi of fno- 
longifigi, eKttfiding, suppi ^mentine, reneiving 
his first favorable re^ionse tttward it. 

3l Desire to knoM more about tlie ttiing apprec- 
iated. 

Appreciation immlem itseM m an actiMt desire 
on ttie part of ttie individual to know niore 
dtxHit ttie ttiing appreciated* The person wtio 
app'edetes a g ive n piece of literature is deskoiis 
of understandifig as fu^v as posMliie ttie ^ 
nif icam maMiiiigi mludh it aem to express and 
ol knOM^ng somed ii n g ^lout its genesis, its his> 
lory. Its locale, its s ocio tog ic ei tMckground its 
author, etc. 

4. Desire to exprest one's teif creatwetv. 

ApprecriMion mamfetts itseH in an active detire 
on ttM part of ttie individiial to go beyond ttie 
thir«g appradMed; to give creathre expreiMn to 
ideas and feelkigs of his own wtiich the thmg 
i^aprectated hat ehief ly engendered. The person 
iutio apiireciates a given piece of literMire is 
desirous of doine for himself, ^ttier in the same 
or in a different medium, somettung ivtiot ttie 
autfior lias done in ttie medkim of titer^re. 

!1 identificieionof one's self with the thing appreo 
lated. 

Appir>c«ation manifests Hieff in the indiiNduars 
aetiv*' identification r I hirroelf with tH# thina 
appreciated. Ttie perion twtio appredatet a given 
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pim* of fittftatutp itfHMHicfi to ii v«fy much a% 
iff MN^tf A iu«*ltv iMttK-Hiyif ing in iht; lilf* tii 
u4ttom «^hM h It cfiweftfiits. 

6. I^^re to t l4«itv iHM*S iMVfi iHiffkittc) Mtlh tt^gotd 
to ih«> hfi» |itablf*:t«s iaiM<«l tht* ihif%9 -HHsmr 
Mtfd. 

AiViHttdtioM m.iHifHft« ititflf III jn iirlivt* cii*sitf 
on tKi' pjtt of tKi* individual to i:l4«iffv hi« otvti 
ttiifikinci Mritti tegard to tp^ctf ic Ida* |ttfjlilem« 
raised by the tfiing d|i|it«ctati^. Tfw per fon wtto 
.Hip^«^^e« a 9tv^ p«rc«* of iit^atiHi* it st»mu- 
kit«^ by It to ce thirilk hi% own point of VM*«y 
toward rertain of ih« titf> ptoblemf with ««hich 
it dfsjis and pf^haps SMbfequmtly to nKXlify 
hii own pract'tai behayior m meeting tf^ms 
ptobftmn. 

7. Dnur^ to c^^ali/ate tfie thing appreciated, 

A|ipr«>ci«it*on manif^is ii«<«tf m a conscious effort 
on |h«* part of th^ Hidnridual to evaluatT^ the thing 
appriH:Mted in tf^mf of such standadt of mem 
as himiHI, at th*» -noment. tinids to tulksci iIm' 
in Th#» «on wfio appreciates a giveft p#ec«? of 
litfffaturi* IV dimrous of d*scav«^inq and drsciih 
ing for himself xh€ pattic&iiar values which it 
se«*mv to hold for him. 

Thisexdtnpleof an effoit to defma diHKeciation of litera- 
ture in tertm of the purposes of teacfiers in the thirty schools 
IS one illustration of the fnultifaceied concepticm of this ob 
lective. It clearly includes affective tiehavior as well as cog 
mtive. The evaluation staff developed several instrun>ents 
for assessing the leactions of students to their reading. Three 
of them used the c^ieitionnaire technique which, yvhen rap- 
port was established, proved quite valid. The items in th^ 
questionnaires were derived from an analysis of ways in 
which the seven types of reaction to readir^ might be mani 
tested in Ixith readily observable and covert types of behav 
ior. For example, questions relating to "satisfaction in the 
thing appreciated" included i^nong others: "Is it unusual 
for you of your own accord, to spend a whole afterno<^ or 
evening reading a book>" "Do you ever read plays, apart 
from the school requirements?" 

As another example, questions relating to "Identification 
of One's Self with the Thing Appreciated" included among 
ether questions "Have you ever tried to become in some 
le^pe-rts like a character whom you have read about and ad 
mtu^^" "Is It very unusual for you to become sad or de- 
pressiHl over the fate of a character'" 



In 1938. as part of tfie pfoject Evaluation of School 
Broadcasts . Gus Wiebe con paifd three ways of api^aising 
the teactions of students to patticulai musical selections: 
c^esfionnaire. intefview and measurement of skin conduc 
tivity of each stuctent whi^e the selection was being played. 
Skin corKfcictivity is depetnient upon the amount of p^mar 
sweat which is believed to be w index of physioiogtcai re* 
actions accompanying emotional responses. Most persons 
are not ^ile to cmitrol their persf:Nration. htence. thiey can 
not f Ae this physiological response. Wiebe found that wtien 
rat>port had been estaMished with the students their re 
spomes both to the appredatton questionnaire and to tfie 
interview were hiqhiy consiste>it with the meMures of skin 
conductivity. This implies v^idify for questiormaire or inter* 
view methods in assessing responses to particular nnisical 
selections. 

COMCLUDINa COMMENT 

I hofie that ttie foregoing discussion illustrates the pos- 
sibilities and (Moblems involved in assessittg student achiev«*' 
ment of objectives in the affective dutnain. The proMeim 
lie not only in the difficulty of aporaising emotional re 
sponses that are often covert but also in setecting and defin- 
ing ob^tives that are proper goals for the public schools. 
This tne^ affective betiavior tttat is of constructive value 
to the indivklual, that can be developed through school ex- 
perience, that is not sectarian nor politiorfly partisan and is 
not an unwarranted invasion of privacy. When obiectives 
meeting these conditions are kientified and defined, it is pos- 
sible to assess, at least crudely, ttie student's achievement of 
these behavior patterns* 
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